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The Death of Quintilius 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
tam cari capitis? 


To the West a line of hills rose up steeply from the 
valley wherein nestled the small dwelling, half-villa, 
half-farmhouse, that glowed in the rays of the setting 
sun. The sky was darkening in the East to a mysterious 
purple, though above the hills the dying light stained 
the masses of floating cloud with crimson or lit up with 
a rose-red hue their gossamer strands. The evening air 
was heavy with the mingled perfume of a thousand 
blooms. From the villa ran a tiny strip of lawn to a 
narrow brook that leapt and babbled over the rocks 
which fronted the house, then slid away smoothly under 
a stone bridge, overshadowed by a dark holm-oak. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt: 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
The words came from one of the two figures seated at a 
table on the lawn. He had an air at once spiritual and 
refined, his face being thin and almost emaciated, his 
mouth sensitive, whilst his large brown eyes told a story 
of suffering, calmly and nobly borne. His companion, 
by contrast, was of a less refined and sensitive nature, 
though his eyes, too, black and bright as a bird’s, could 
be thoughtful and reflective. His heavy figure and gen- 
eral air of comfort spoke of the bon vivant, who was 
yet not lacking in that sympathy and understanding 
which are incompatible with the mere selfish pursuit of 
pleasure. It was only in contrast with the other that 
his coarseness appeared, for that other was a scholar and 
an artist to his finger-tips, almost an ascetic. The lines 
he had just quoted were spoken with a profound melan- 
choly that was enriched by the exquisite beauty of his 
voice. 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. He repeated the 
last line. ‘‘What a terrible thing is this death that 
comes to us! And how much more do we realize its 
terrors in the case of such a death as that of Quintilius. 
I could have more easily spared a score of our common 
acquaintances, Horace, but of my grief for him there 
ean be noend.... ”’ 

‘Nor, Virgil, need there be any shame in such grief. 
The candour and innocence of his soul and his utter de- 
votion to all that is true and noble, alone warrant a 
grief that you could not feel for those others. Yet, it is 
not like you thus to despair. That Catullus should thus 
speak of death, that I can understand; but that you 
should echo his words, as though you believed that be- 
yond was nothing but eternal night, this surprises me.”’ 


‘You are thinking doubtless of my picture of the 
Elysian Fields. May the gods grant that Quintilius has 
found an eternal abode there. But for us who are left, 
that is but slight comfort. At such moments, we get but 
little consolation from philosophy or legend. He is gone, 
leaving in our lives a gap that nothing ean fill. And in 
the first onrush of sadness, we cannot but wonder if, 
after all, Catullus and not Plato comes nearest to the 
truth.’’ 

‘* All that is true, Virgil, but have not you yourself 
given the answer to such an onrush of sorrow, tempting 
us to despair? 


Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 


In the early days of our grief, it is true, there is nothing 
from which, it seems, we can draw strength. But the 
days pass, and the very effort of our patience tautens 
the slack muscles of our hope, and life becomes once 
more a thing full of joy and promise and fulfillment, 
not of mere frustration and futility.’’ 

Horace turned in his chair and elapped his hands. 
From the doorway behind him emerged a boy carrying 
a flagon of wine and two drinking-cups. Pouring a little 
of the wine into the mixing-bowl standing upon the 
table, Horace murmured half-aloud his own praise of 
the virtues of the vintage. 


Wine, cradled with me, (epoch of Manlius,) 
Or bringest maudlin murmurs or merriment, 
Or quarrels, impassioned desirings, 
Or, in thy kindness, unbroken slumber? . . . 


When the rites were achieved, pouring out two cups of 
the mixture, he handed one to his guest. 

‘‘There, Virgil, think it no unfriendly act to drink 
with the memory of our friend yet warm within you. 
For good or ill, he is beyond our sorrow. And though 
you may smile at my specific, I have yet to find a malady 
that will not yield to its soothing influence.’’ 

“Tu spem reducis mentibus anziis . . .’’ quoted the 
elder poet. ‘‘No, I do not smile, Horace. I am too con- 
scious of your unfailing and uncounted kindnesses to me 
ever to smile at your ‘specific.’ But this is a malady 
beyond the reach of any material medicament. As with 
love, so with the thought of Death, ‘Nature knows no 
healing balm, powder or paste, methinks, but only the 
Muses,’ as Theocritus has it. Like the love-lorn Cy- 
clops, when I am thus afflicted, I take my lyre and 
sing.”’ 

‘Yes, Virgil, and your singing brings relief not to 
yourself alone, but to hosts of your readers, and in the 
ages to come there will be those who will ever be grate- 
ful that you could suffer, and having suffered, could 
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express in your own immortal way the thoughts that 
brought you strength. And they, like you, will find 
comfort in those same thoughts.’’ 

‘‘Am I alone in that? Surely your own poems will 
be no less potent a specific than the wine you were 
praising just now, and whose praises you have so often 
sung before.”’ 

Horace laughed shortly. ‘‘I? You flatter me. Be- 
side the deep-voiced thunders of your rolling hexameters, 
of what avail are my tinkling lyries with their light 
themes of love and wine? Non tali auzilio nec defenso- 
ribus istis ... No, no, Virgil. I may boast of my 
immortality. Non omnis moriar ..., and all that. 
_ 

‘Come, come, Horace; I shall have to recommend to 
you a dose of your own specific. .. . But I’m really 
quite serious when I declare that you, no less than I, 
are a true high priest of the Muses, and that the lessons 
of your song are of no less value than my own.”’ 

‘‘No, Virgil, what is there in me that will live?’’ 

‘‘Why, more perhaps than my own poems, that but 
sing the glories of Rome and Italy, your lyrics, that 
speak to the heart of all men, will be dear to mankind, 
when Rome is no more than a name and the quiet coun- 
tryside of our Italy is changed and become an alien 
thing.’’ 

‘“‘What, Virgil, you are recanting? Imperium sine 
fine dedi . . . Were those but the words of a flattering 
seeptie?”’ 

‘Let us not refine upon the problems of poetic truth 
or enter into speculations about the future of our coun- 
try. Suffice it that your poetry speaks to man in his 
every mood, no matter what his country or race or con- 
dition. Your golden lesson of content with our lot, your 
praise of the simple joys of life, your hymns to the 
kindly gods that watch over our lowliest tasks, all these 
have a perennial appeal, and it is because of this that 
you will be known to generations unborn. When I am 
but a dusty school-book and youths are debating the re- 
spective merits of Homer’s véxuia and my own visit of 
Aeneas to the regions of Avernus, men will be reading 
your odes, your brilliance will add to the sparkle of 
their wine, and they will, I vow, adapt your love lyrics 
to their own passions. And your more sober lessons of 
modesty and kindliness and courage, think you that 
they will not hearten many a man that might otherwise 
find little comfort in this dark journey of life? No, 
Horace, believe me, my hopes of immortality are no 
brighter than your own.”’ 

‘*Yet, in face of the deepest sorrows of life, I have 
not that serene confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
the good, which marks the world’s great literature. For 
me, life is but a pretty tragi-comedy, a mingling of tears 
and laughter, and he is wise who reckons not on any 
future reward, but culls as he goes the good things that 
life has to offer him. Jn vita sunt omnia nobis. ... Your 
Elysian Fields with their ampler air and brilliant light, 
green and golden in the rays of their own sun and beau- 
tiful beneath a star-strewn canopy that we know not, 
how can I assure myself that these things are? For me, 
death is the end, the goal of our combat, and beyond is 
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a horrid blackness and the abode of unsubstantial 
shades. I turn to this life, not, as you, to the next, for 
comfort. That is why in all my works you will find no 
poem to the dead that is not instinct with the thought 
of the waste that death implies. And now, Quintilius 
is added to their number. Once more I lament the out- 
pouring of those splendid qualities, that true humility 
and love of truth and honour. ... ”’ 

There fell a short silence. Then Virgil began to 
speak, tempting him: ‘‘I am surprised you have not 
written one of your lyrics in memory of Quintilius. 
None of us can but feel the waste of such a death, be- 
cause we cannot see beyond, into that splendid life to 
which he has passed. Yet the very music of your verse, 
enshrining the praise of his virtues, is some assurance, 
as it were, that he is not wholly vanished. He lives 
again in your work.... ”’ 

‘*Ah, no. What did Aleaeus, Sappho, know of such 
themes? Leave me to my loves and my drinking-bouts. 
My muse is the muse of the living, not of the dead... . 
And yet ... To please you, Virgil ... Already the 
words of our converse come back to me, shaping them- 
selves to the metre... . ergo Quintilium perpetuus 
sopor urget . . . Perchance something will come of it. 
But you know my practice. It may be weeks before 
what I now write will be fit for the eyes of men... . ”’ 

“Tf I did not know your habit, my own experience 
would be enough to warn me. Let me but feel though, 
that you have begun, and I can rest assured of the out- 
come. . . . How delicious in the evening air is the prat- 
tle of your stream over the rocks.”’ 


Not long afterwards Virgil returned to the city. In 
due course he received the ode of which the following 
is an inadequate rendering. 


For such as he, what measure or restraint 

Shall sorrow know? Let then your saddest mode, 
Melpomene, wail out. Thee high Jove made 
Mistress of lyre and clear-voiced melody. 


On Varus’ eyelids sleep that knows no end 
Lies deep. Unsullied Honour and, meek-eyed, 
The shamefast Maiden and unshrouded Truth 
Shall never more behold his like on earth. 


His death, though all the clean of heart lament, 
Yet none, dear friend, than thou more bitterly: 
Not all thy piety shall win the Fates 

To cancel this last bond which death hath sealed. 


Not though thy lyre more tuneful were than his 
That once made trees to hearken to his playing, 
Not even then would prayer of thine restore 

Life to the shade that knows the dread rod’s touch. 


Relentless the deaf god hath garnered him. 
He is made one with all that darkling host. 
Fate presses hard upon us. But our patience 
May ease the yoke we may not cast away. 


Heythrop College, 


Oxfordshire, England THOMAS CorRBISHLEY, S. J. 


Notitia linguarum est prima porta sapientiae —Bacon 
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Book Review 
The Date of the Roman Denarius and Other Landmarks 
in Early Roman Coinage, by H. Mattingly and E. S. 

G. Robinson. From the Proceedings of the British 

Academy, Volume XVIII. Communicated 1932. 

58 pp. plus 3 plates. Oxford University Press, $2.00. 

This important monograph by two outstanding numis- 
matists seeks to show that the Roman denarius, as we 
know it, i.e. a silver coin weighing 4.53 grams and 
equivalent in value to 10 asses, did not exist until 187 
B.C. Their thesis, if accepted, is revolutionary, for 
heretofore the one accepted and fundamental date in 
Roman numismaties has been that based on Pliny’s 
statement’ that silver began to be coined, and that too 
in denominations of denarius, quinarius, and sestertius, 
five years before the beginning of the first Punic war, 
i.e. in 269 B.C. Practically the whole system of dates 
for Roman numismaties has been built around this fixed 
date; and for this reason the authors have martialled 
their evidence for the new date for the introduction of 
the denarius with great care. 

The argument accepts as thoroughly established the 
conclusion of Samwer and Bahrfeldt? that the standard 
denarius of 4.53 grams was based on the sextantal as; 
and then proceeds to show, on the basis of Sardinian 
and Capuan restrikes, that the as was not sextantal but 
semilibral as late as 216 B.C. Festus writes to the same 
effect :' Bello Punico populus Romanus pressus aere 
alieno ex singulis assibus librariis senos fecit, qui tan- 
tundem ut illi valerent. This must be supplemented by 
a second statement of Festus* for the complete idea. It 
reads: Sextantarti asses in usu esse coeperunt ex eo 
tempore quo propter bellum Punicum secundum quod 
cum Hannibale gestum est decreveruni patres ut ex 
assibus, qui tum erant librarii, fierent sextantarii. These 
two passages, taken together, state specifically that the 
Romans reduced their asses, at that time at least theo- 
retically libral, or a pound in weight, to the weight of 
two ounces as a result of the second Punie war, and 
probably during that war. But the authors of the mono- 
graph show that whereas Livy gives a clear report of the 
finances of this war, he nowhere mentions any inflation 
of the currency. On the contrary, Livy makes it quite 
clear that the war was fought with money borrowed by 
Rome from her own citizens through the medium of 
2514 tributa, and that these tributa were all repaid in 
187 B. C. by means of spoils from Asia.> It seems likely, 
therefore, that Festus’ words, propter bellum Punicum 
secundum, should be interpreted as meaning ‘‘on ac- 
count of the financial difficulties, both immediate and 
more remote, caused by the second Punie war.’’ This 
interpretation of Festus, when added to the statement 
of Livy, leads to the conclusion, that not only did Rome 
pay off all war debts in 187 B.C., but at the same time 
reduced her asses to a sextantal basis and issued a new 
and lighter silver coin, the denarius of 4.53 grams, upon 
this same basis. 

It is further maintained that the silver coin used by 
the Romans during the second Punie war was not the 
denarius of 4.53 grams, but the quadrigatus of 5.51- 
5.83 grams. This isshown by Plautus’ choice of the name 
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Trinummus for a play produced about 190 B.C. It 
seems hardly probable that Trinummus would have been 
substituted for the Greek name Onoaveds unless there 
was really a coin worth three standard Roman nummi 
in common enough circulation to make the comic refer- 
ence understandable to the crowd; and as Livy says® 
that the Attic tetradrachm weighed practically the same 
as three ‘‘denarii’’ of this period, we may safely assume 
that the trinummus of Plautus is the Attic tetradrachm. 
But as the tetradrachm weighed 17.24 grams, it follows 
that the standard silver coin, or nummus, of the Romans 
about 190 B.C. weighed one-third of 17.24 grams, or 
about 5.75 grams. This can be only the quadrigatus; 
and the denarius of 4.53 grams must be later. 

The arguments for the date drawn from the obverse 
and reverse of the denarii themselves do not appear to 
the reviewer to be very conclusive, though they may be 
admitted to have cumulative evidential value. That the 
head on the obverse is that of Bellona rather than either 
Minerva or Roma seems quite probable; and it may well 
be that Vulso, whose pillaging of Asia made it possible 
for Rome to pay all her war debts and set up a new cur- 
rency, brought back with him a high regard for the 
Asiatic war goddess, Ma, whom he equated with the 
Roman Bellona, and suggested that the head of the 
latter be used on the obverse of the new denarii. But 
even so, I see no reason for assuming, as the authors do, 
that Bellona is but another name for the warlike Diana, 
as we find her among Vergil’s early Italians. Bellona 
had a worthy history of her own, and it was entirely 
fitting that her head adorn the obverse of the new silver 
coins with which all war debts were redeemed. It may 
be true also that the Dioscuri, whose figures appear on 
the reverse, became more especially the champions of 
the Roman state at about 187 B.C., but the evidence 
brought forth to prove that fact is not very convincing. 

The monograph is of the very greatest importance to 
students of Roman numismatics. It will undoubtedly 
arouse much discussion and may possibly bring about a 
complete readjustment of the dates in the history of 
early Roman coinage. 

Quite apparently the date for the Journal of Roman 
Studies, as given on p. 3, should be 1929 rather than 
1919. 

Washington University, 


St. Louis, Mo. EUGENE TAVENNER 
NOTES 

1. N.H., XXXIII, 42 ff. 

2. Geschichte des dlteren rém. Miinzwesens (1885), 66 ff. 

3. Quoted second-hand from Hultsch, Metrol. Script., II, 76 (98). 

4. Hultsch, op. cit., II, 81, no. 347 a. 

5. See Livy, XX XIX, 7. 

6. XXXIV, 52: Triwm fere denariorum in singulis argenti est 


pondus. 


Commonplaces deal with the things of permanent 
interest, and it is one of the marks of the Greek that 
he is never ashamed to use an old idea or phrase, when 
it is appropriate, and when the new would be less true 
to life—F. R. Earp 
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Editorial 


We are printing in the present issue an article on 
High-School Latin in Retrospect which contains some 
valuable student criticism of high-school Latin teaching. 
It shows that students of high-school age are by no 
means blind to the strong as well as the weak points in 
the equipment and methods of their Latin teachers. The 
competence of the teacher in his subject, the power of 
interesting his pupils in that subject, the importance of 
bringing Latin into relation with other subjects of the 
curriculum, especially with English and history, the in- 
trinsic value of Latin as a key to a great civilization 
which has had such a profound influence on our own 
modern ideas and institutions, the necessity of Latin 
for a thorough study of the modern languages, the util- 
ity of some attempt at Latin conversation in the class- 
room, the importance of drill-work and its value in en- 
listing the sporting instinct of youth—all these points 
are variously stressed by the young critics. Now the 
significant thing in this whole matter seems to us to be, 
that these are some of the most important factors in 
good Latin teaching, and it should be most heartening 
to high-school Latin teachers to know that their pupils 
are capable of appreciating that fact. Perhaps some of 
the students’ remarks contained in the article will prove 
a help and an incentive to Latin teachers to modify and 
improve their own methods. 


In connection with the Horatian Bimillennium it is 
proposed to publish, if possible in 1935, a commemo- 
rative volume with the tentative title Horace as an Edu- 
cational Instrument of the Jesuits: Studies in Post- 
Renaissance Classicism. The work is being organized 
under the leadership of the Rev. Joseph M.-F. Marique, 
S. J., St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
The materials to be included in the volume will cover 
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Jesuit Horatian scholarship in Europe and America, 
especially in Italy, Spain, the Low Countries, Germany, 
France, Poland, Bohemia, and English-speaking coun- 
tries. It is proposed to treat of the imitators of Horace, 
translations of his works, Horatian criticism, editions, 
ete. Readers who are interested in the project and who 
desire to collaborate in any phase of it, are requested 
to communicate with Father Marique, who is ready to 
furnish them with a preliminary bibliography of Jesuit 
Horatiana based on Sommervogel, which has already 
been prepared. We suggest that a number of theses be 
undertaken by graduate students in Jesuit universities 
this year in furtherance of this project. Moreover, the 
editors of the CLassicaAL BULLETIN will be glad to con- 
sider for previous publication in these pages short 
studies on any portion of the general theme outlined 
above. 


High School Latin in Retrospect 

In the outline for an autobiography frequently given 
to college freshmen occurs the question: What subject 
did you find most difficult in high school? Submitted 
to a heterogeneous group—heterogeneous in the sense 
that they came from every sort of high school, public, 
private, Catholic, and non-Catholic—this question 
brought forth almost universally the answer, ‘‘Latin.’’ 
My curiosity was naturally aroused by the universality 
of this answer, and at a later date I assigned a com- 
position on: Why I Found Latin Difficult (or Easy— 
this for the few who had found it so) in High School. 
The reasons alleged will, I believe, prove interesting to 
high-school Latin teachers. 

Let me state at the outset that I shall make no at- 
tempt to evaluate the reasons given by the students, but 
shall merely set them forth as objectively as possible, 
and let experienced teachers judge them as they will. 

‘*Upon entering high school,’’ writes E., ‘‘I came face 
to face with one of the greatest evils that ever befell 
mankind, that is, if I were to believe all the rumors I 
had heard. This greatest of evils was—yes, you guessed 
it—Latin.’’ Nearly all of the students reiterate what 
E. says, that they began Latin with a prejudice. This 
prejudice, they say, seems never to have been taken into 
account by any first-year teacher. Hence no antidote 
was offered, and the virus worked merrily along 
throughout the year. ‘‘Latin,’’ writes W., ‘‘was diffi- 
eult and boring to all but the goggle-eyed lilies who 
toiled not on the athletic field, spun no yarns in student 
‘bull-sessions,’ and tripped no light fantastic toe of an 
evening.”’ 

“Of course, I must confess I didn’t study very 
much,’’ say the honest souls almost to a man. ‘‘But 
then, no motive was ever given me. Latin was a re- 
quired subject; you had to take it, and the matter ended 
there.’’ ‘‘Why didn’t someone tell us that we would 
find the modern languages almost impossible to master 
in first-year college without a good foundation in 
Latin?’’ The answer to that question, I suppose, is a 
parallel to the answer Abraham gave to Dives. 

J. says that even if motives were given students in 
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first year, the advantages of the study of Latin are too 
far-removed to be an immediate stimulus to boys just 
out of grade school, and the psychology of adolescence 
would seem to confirm that statement. But S. says that 
immediate advantages can be given to boys in first year, 
if Latin is correlated with other subjects as it should be. 
‘“Why must Latin be taught with a moat around it?’’ 
asks C. ‘‘Couldn’t our teachers have let down the 
drawbridge at least occasionally, and led us over to 
English and history? I never knew, until I was forced 
to look up derivations in freshman college, that so many 
English words had Latin roots.’’ P. writes on this sub- 
ject in the sage manner of a gray-beard educationist: 
‘*Teachers should realize that students just do not in- 
stinetively throw themselves into an ambitious study of 
a subject, unless that subject offers a few of the things 
which a student may rightfully expect it to give him. 
First of all, the student should be impressed with the 
importance of a subject in its relation to the other sub- 
jects he is studying at the same time. Secondly, he 
should be taught to coordinate his various subjects one 
to another. Thirdly, he should be shown the tremen- 
dous significance a subject has had in the development 
man has undergone in his struggle toward civilization. 
It is of no little importance that the student undertake 
a subject with a desire to acquaint himself with it for 
its own sake, rather than to fulfill any scholastic re- 
quirements.’’ H. (a college freshman at fifteen) speaks 
in an equally dogmatic manner: ‘‘Too many high school 
students are permitted to take only two years of Latin. 
This time is entirely too short for a student to become 
master of a subject as difficult as Latin. No one should 
be allowed to begin Latin unless he intends to continue 
it through four years.’’ The reader may incline to be- 
lieve that both P. and H. had been reading books on 
teaching Latin, but I can assure him that neither had 
done so. 

At least one-third of the students asked, ‘‘Why did 
our teachers never think of teaching us to speak Latin 
in the classroom? Every boy gets a thrill from being 
able to say something in a foreign language. Couldn’t 
our teachers have asked us simple questions in Latin, 
and have taught us to give simple answers?’’ In reply 
to this I would refer the reader to the excellent article 
on talking Latin in the classroom, which appeared in 
these pages a few years ago. (Cf. THE CLassicaL BUL- 
LETIN, vol. IX, p. 21.) 

‘“‘Why were we taught to translate words and not 
thoughts?’’ ask a number. R. says, ‘‘It was only in 
fourth year that I came to realize that there were ideas 
in the Latin we were translating, but I was so disgusted 
by having to study nothing but words and constructions 
for the three previous years, that when I came to fourth 
year I found I had no foundation to build on. Couldn’t 
my teachers have shown me thought and not just words 
earlier in my course?’’ (Perhaps that question is 
answered by the back numbers of the BULLETIN which 
treat the colometrie method.) After admitting his own 
indolence R. goes on to say that he feels his teachers 
were considerably at fault. ‘‘Of my first Latin teacher 
I would say that he was obviously incompetent. His 
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interests were along different lines from Latin, and he 
merely acted as a substitute. My second-year teacher 
was competent in so far as his knowledge of syntax was 
concerned, but he lacked the definite knowledge of Ro- 
man history necessary to put inte:cst in the course. My 
third-year teacher had all that was required to make a 
good teacher from the standpoint of personal knowledge, 
but his dry-as-dust manner killed all interest. Besides 
a broad background, my fourth-year teacher had a pleas- 
ing personality. He made Latin live.’’ 

M. says he found Latin easy because it was akin to his 
native Italian. But M. also had good teachers, for he 
says that he enjoyed drill-work! ‘‘In the evening,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘I would often spend an hour on just five words, 
declining the nouns and conjugating the verbs until I 
felt confident that I knew them. I would then close the 
book and write out the declensions and conjugations. 
When I had finished, I would check up. If I had made 
any mistakes, I hammered away at the corrected forms 
until I knew the teacher couldn’t catch me next day. 
When I came to Caesar’s Gallic War, I found it most 
interesting to work out the complicated sentences. I 
think that in translating from Latin to English the use 
of one’s head in supplying the words implied is the 
secret of success.’ The reader may suppose that M. is 
an exceptional student. He is not. In fact his prime 
interest is not in studies but in athletics. But ask him 
to do anything that even remotely suggests a game, and 
he is immediately on fire with enthusiasm. He liked 
drill-work in Latin because of the element of conflict 
involved, and good teachers capitalized on his sporting 
instinct. But I have said I would offer no comments 
of my own; for I have no desire to play the maiden aunt 
telling the well-trained mother how to raise her thir- 
teenth child (apologies to Malthus and all superstitious 
folk for the number). 

I may conclude with generous extracts from A New 
Outlook on Latin, written by the freshman C. ‘‘ While 
taking Latin in high school I often wondered just why 
I was taking it, and how it would benefit me in later 
years. The subject was a little beyond me at first, as I 
failed the first semester, but after that I managed to 
conquer the foe. My senior year I transferred to X— 
Military Academy. This change gave me an entirely 
new outlook on Latin, as well as on everything else in 
general. 

‘‘My new Latin teacher, Captain B—, was a scholar 
of the old school. He disliked the newer texts of Caesar, 
because the stories were changed and simplified too much 
to his way of thinking. He contended that the boys of 
his time were able to translate the original Caesar, and 
that the boys of to-day, since they were constructed along 
the same lines, should be able to do likewise. He upheld 
his contentions by supplying an original text of Caesar 
along with the required text. The original text was 
never taken from class, but used only for sight reading 
and examinations. 

‘‘Captain B— threw a new light on Latin for me, for 
he showed me the value of Latin itself, as well as its 
relation to English. Each time we encountered a new 
word from which there was an English derivative, he 
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would explain the etymological relation. After a few 
of these explanations, I was able to understand the value 
of Latin, and to understand why my father insisted that 
I take it in high school. While I was taking the sub- 
ject at C— Public High School it seemed dull and un- 
interesting, but after Captain B— had taught me to 
realize the relation between Latin and English, I be- 
came really interested and studied hard. I now wish 
that I had taken four years of Latin—under Captain 
Captain B—, we salute you! 
Creighton University, 


Omaha, Nebraska RosweE.u C. WiuuraMs, S. J. 


De Ripio Vinkelio X 

Suspexit Ripius, viditque hominem sui omni ex parte persimilem, 
qualis ipse fuerat cum in montem ascendit, eundemque in speciem 
aeque ignavum, atque aeque pannosum. Cumque plane obstupe- 
factus misere de se ipse dubitaret, utrum ipsemet esset an aliquis 
alius, petasatus ille senex ex eo quaesivit, quisnam esset, quodve 
ei nomen esset. Tum ille prope insaniens, ‘‘Superi,’’ inquit, 
‘¢haud scio an noverint; equidem non sum ego ipse; sum quis- 
piam alius; ego ille sum, qui illic est; immo, ille est aliquis 
alius, qui meam induit personam; equidem ipse eram_ heri 
vesperi; sed cum obdormissem in monte, ballista mea eram heri 
omnia mutata sunt, ipse mutatus sum, neque quis sim scio aut 
quod mihi nomen sit.’’ 

Hic circumstantes inter se aspicere, nutare capitibus, signifi- 
canter nictare, frontem sibi pulsare digitis; tum quispiam etiam 
susurravit ballistam homini esse eripiendam eumque, ne cui 
noceret, prohibendum. Qua re vix significata, arrogans ille senex 
petasatus non sine festinatione discessit. Re in hoe discrimen 
adducta, subito mulier vegeta ac formosa viam sibi per mediam 
turbam pandit, ut barbatum illum senem propter intueatur. 
Cuius aspectu cum pinguiculus, quem ulnis gestabat, infantulus 
peterritus eiulare coepisset, ‘‘St!’’ inquit, ‘‘Ripi; tace ineptule; 
pappus non te laedet.’’ Nomen pueri, habitus matris eiusque 
vocis sonus multa ex ordine Ripio in memoriam reduxerunt. 
Itaque, cum ex ea quaesisset, quod ei nomen esset, illaque re- 
spondisset, ‘‘Iudith Hortulana,’’ rursus de patris nomine rogavit. 
‘*Ah, miser!’’ inquit illa, ‘‘Ripius Vinkelius ei nomen erat; 
abhine annos viginti domo discessit cum ballista, neque quisquam 
ex eo tempore quidquam de eo audivit. Canis eius sine eo domum 
rediit; ipse autem utrum sese interemerit an ab Indianis abductus 
sit, nemo est qui sciat. Ego quidem tune temporis parva eram 
puella.’’ 

Unum restabat quaerendum, idque Ripius voce tremebunda 
quaesivit, ubi mater esset; cumque audivisset eam quoque haud 
ita multo ante, Neo-anglico cuidam institori iratam, rupta vena 
mortuam esse, et aliquid saltem ex ea re solati cepisset, ut erat 
aperto ac simplici animo, iam sui impos, filiam et nepotem 
amplexus, ‘‘Ego sum,’’ inquit, ‘‘pater tuus; ego sum Ripius 
Vinkelius, quondam iuvenis, nune senex. Nemone est, qui misel- 
lum Vinkelium noverit?’’ 

His verbis auditis, omnes haerebant attoniti, donee anus 
quaedam, cum ex turba gradu vacillanti processisset, manu super- 
cilio admota, et subter eam in hominis vultum paulisper intuita, 
‘¢Vere,’’ inquit, ‘‘is homo Ripius Vinkelius est. Salve, mi 
vicine! quam diu exspectatus domum redis! At ubinam hisce 
viginti annis fuisti?’’ 

Ripius brevi omnem rem narravit; totum enim spatium viginti 
annorum instar unius noctis ei fuerat. Vicini, dum haeec audiunt, 
intentis oculis inhiabant; quidam inter se nictare buccasque lingua 
distendere visi sunt; atque etiam arrogans ille senex petasatus, 
qui timore sublato in campum redierat, labiorum commissuris 
deorsum contractis, caput concussit; quo facto omnes qui con- 
venerant ipsi quoque capita concutere coeperunt. 

Nihilo minus, cum Petrum Donkium, senem lente appropin- 
quantem, in via conspexissent, ex eo quaerere constituerunt, quid 
ipse de tota re sentiret. Erat hie oriundus ab illo eiusdem 
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nominis scriptore, qui res in provincia gestas vel in primis 
scripserat; idemque maximus natu pagi incola, omnibusque rebus 
miris in ea vicinitate, vel gestis vel memoriae traditis, probe 
eruditus. Is Ripium statim cognovit, omnia quae ab illo narrata 
erant luculenter confirmavit, eos qui astabant edocuit rem esse 
certam et inde usque a proavo suo historico memoriae proditam, 
Kaskillios montes semper fuisse miris larvis infestos; vulgo enim 
affirmari Henricum Hudsonem, virum fortissimum, qui primus 
fluvium et regionem patefecisset, una cum nautis suis ex navi, cui 
nomen Dimidia Luna erat, vicesimo quoque anno ibidem pervi- 
gilium quoddam celebrare, eique sic licere loca revisere, in quibus 
praeclarum illud facinus fecisset, et flumen magnamque urbem 
suo nomine nuncupatam vigili custodia custodire; porro patrem 
suum illos obsoleto Batavorum more vestitos in cavo montis 
novem paxillis ludentes quondam suis oculis vidisse; seque ipsum 
globorum ligneorum, quibus illi uterentur, strepitum tamquam 
longinqui tonitrus fragorem aestivo quodam die tempore pomeridi- 
ano audivisse. 

Atque ut paucis rem totam complectar, cum ii, qui convenerant, 
discessissent et ad suffragia ferenda (id quod maioris erat 
momenti) revertissent, Ripii filia patrem, ut secum habitaret, 
domum deduxit; habebat enim commodas et bene constructas 
aedes, et corpulentum atque festivum agricolam quendam sibi 
maritum, quem Ripius meminerat ex numero eorum pusionum esse, 
qui sibi per tergum eniti solerent. Ripii autem filius atque heres 
et patris perfectissima imago, qui arbore innitens visus erat, agro 
colendo operam dabat, sed indole a patre accepta indicium edebat 
se ad quaelibet alia praeter sua ipsius negotia agenda proclivem 
esse. 

Iam Ripius priscam deambulandi consuetudinem ceteraque 
studia repetiit, multosque priorum familicrium brevi invenit; sed 
cum hi omnes aetate iam ingravescente minus essent idonei, 
maluit inter adulescentes, quorum gratiam brevi tempore summam 
conciliavit, amicos sibi parare. Itaque, quoniam nihil domi 
habebat negoti, illamque beatam attigerat aetatem, qua homini 
impune licet esse otioso, rursus in scamno ante cauponam posito 
sedere coepit et tamquam unus e patribus pagi coli voluit, idemque 
priscorum ante bellum temporum peritissimus. Non nihil tamen 
temporis prius intercessit quam cotidianis sermonibus assuescere 
posset mirasque res edoceri, quae, eo soporato, acciderant: bellum 
videlicet rei publicae commutandae causa gestum esse; cives 
iugum Anglorum excussisse; seque non iam Georgio III Regi 
parere, sed liberum civem esse in Civitatibus Foederatis, Et re 
quidem vera, nihil Ripii intererat qua re publica uteretur, neque 
civilibus commutationibus magnopere commovebatur. Unum 
enimvero genus erat imperi, nempe uxorium, sub quo diu ge- 
muerat; sed cum huic quoque, beneficio fortunae, finis factus 
esset, licebat ei, iugo matrimonii a cervicibus deiecto, nulla 
formidine tyrannicae uxoris perterrito, introire et exire utcunque 
volebat. Ubi autem nomen uxoris inciderat, caput quatiebat, 
contractisque humeris oculos tollebat; quo quidem gestu se vel 
aequo animo sortem suam vel laeto libertatem ferre significabat. 

Idem, cum res suas cuivis advenae ad Parumfici cauponam 
devertenti narrare solebat, primo quidem (id quod passim 
animadvertebatur), quotiescunque id faciebat, aliqua in narrando 
immutabat, utpote a somno tam recens excitatus; sed postremo 
narratio ad eam ipsam formam redacta est, quam nos hic secuti 
sumus; neque ullus erat teta vicinitate vir nec femina nee puer, 
quin eam memoria teneret. Fuerunt profecto, qui semper simular- 
ent sese nullam ei rei fidem tribuere, ac dicerent Ripium mente 
captum esse, in eaque re una sui semper minus compotem 
mansisse. Sed tamen aetate provecti incolae Batavi fere universi 
plenam rei fidem adiunxerunt; et usque ad hune diem, quoties 
aestivo tempore fragorem e caelo circa Kaskillios montes audi- 
erunt, Henricum Hudsonem affirmant cum nautis suis novem 
paxillorum lusu se exercere; omnesque mariti, qui in ea vicinitate 
tyrannide uxorum vexantur, si quando vitae eos taedet, haustum 
ex Ripii Vinkelii lagoena, ut curas leniant, magnopere exoptant. 
Creighton University, 


Omaha, Neb. B. Da MiLano, 8. J. 


Of all books extant in all kinds, Homer is the first 
and best.—George Chapman 
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Seneca and His World II 


While Seneca is a consistent Stoic with his pen, and 
ever quotes the Greek founders, Zeno of Cyprus, Clean- 
thes of Assos, and Chrysippus of Soloi, author of count- 
less monographs, he was familiar also with Plato and 
Aristotle, or with Epicurus, some texts from whom he 
often uses for moralizing essays in his Epistulae Morales, 
without in the slightest accepting the tenets of that 
school. He knew the passage in Plato, where the soul in 
this life is conceived as a prisoner in a cavern. In the 
life to come the mysteries of physical nature will be 
known (Ad Marciam, 25). 

To live ‘‘in harmony with Nature’’ is the chief ethical 
precept of the school. ‘‘Nature’’ to the Stoic is God and 
the divine reason immanent in the universe, attainable 
by the Sage alone. Thus, of course, the figures of Olym- 
pus vanish from serious thought. A personal God, how- 
ever, the Stoics never conceived, and the Sermon on the 
Mount would not have appealed to them; real goodness, 
as loyalty to the Father of Jesus Christ, they would have 
scorned. In some ways they were not so far from the 
discourse of St. Paul on the Areopagus. Even mercy, 
to them, was an emotion (adfectus, na¥os) not befitting 
the Sage. The fifth petition in the Lord’s Prayer would 
have struck the Stoic Sage as a strange thing, as well 
as the Beatitude (Mt. v, 7), ‘‘Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain merey.’’ Seneca says Misericordiam 
(omnes boni) vitabunt: est enim vitium pusilli animi 
(De Clementia, II, v, 1). 

Few things in Seneca will appeal so much to a Chris- 
tian as what he says of conscience. Did he find rest in 
his conscience, e.g., for his defense of Nero’s assas- 
sination of his mother? ‘‘Fortune frees many from 
punishment, none from fear.’’ ‘‘Therefore never is ac- 
complished a trust in concealing, even for those who are 
concealed, because their conscience finds them guilty, 
and displays them to themselves’? (Epp. Mor., 97, 16). 
‘“‘Why do you choose a remote spot and remove wit- 
nesses? Think that you had the good fortune to escape 
the eyes of all, you fool; what advantage is it to you to 
have none to share your knowledge, when you have 4 
conscience ?’’ 

As for the Roman worship of his day, much of it, due 
to vows, was a series of games; so that ‘‘ Religion’’ was, 
in the Roman Fasti, something like our celebration of 
the Fourth of July. No thoughtful Roman would have 
claimed the slightest element of spirituality for it. ‘‘The 
hands are not to be raised to heaven, nor must the tem- 
ple-warden (aedituus, vewxdo0s) be prevailed upon to 
admit us to the ear of the idol (simulacri), as though 
we could thus gain more of a hearing’’ (Epp. Mor., 41, 
1). Elsewhere he says: ‘‘You do not perceive the au- 
thority and majesty of your judge, the ruler of earth 
and heaven, and god of all gods, upon whom those di- 
vinities which severally we adore and worship, are de- 
pendent’’ (Fragm., 26). He wrote a work on super- 
stition, much used by Augustine. Of idols he says: ‘‘ The 
sacred, immortal and inviolable ones they present in a 
very cheap and fixed form. They give to them the ap- 
pearances of men and beasts and fish, some indeed with 
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mixed sex in different bodies. They call them divinities 
(numina), which, if they got breath and crossed our 
way, would be considered freaks.’’ ‘‘Tatius dedicated 
a goddess of sewers (Cloacina), Romulus a god of the 
Tiber (Tiberinus) and Picus. Hostilius devised Pavor 
and Pallor, most awful emotions of man, of which the 
one is the stirring of the frightened mind, the other not 
even a disease of the body, but color of the face; will 
you rather believe these to be divinities and receive them 
in heaven ?’’ 

Varro distinguished three forms of ‘‘Religion’’: that 
of the poets (like Homer and Hesiod), that of the phi- 
losophers, and that of the State, which alone he ap- 
proves. Seneca (De Superstitione) wrote: ‘‘I come to 
the Capitol. I will be ashamed of the folly openly dis- 
played, a ‘duty’ which vain madness imposes upon it- 
self. One gives names to the god, another announces 
the hours to Jupiter, another is lictor, another anointer, 
who with foolish gestures of his arms imitates one who 
is anointing; there are women who make up the hair 
for Juno and Minerva; standing far from the temple, 
and not merely from the image, they move their fingers 
in the style of hairdressers. There are women who hold 
a mirror, there are those who summon the gods to their 
bail-bonds, there are some who present their documents 
and explain their law-cases. One expert chief actor 
(archimimus), now a frail old man, daily acted a role 
on the Capitol, as though the gods were gladly looking 
on.”’ 

Turn we now to Roman ‘‘Society.’’ Of Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus, Seneca says that paramours were 
admitted herdwise, that the city was traversed in 
nightly revelry, that the very Forum and the Rostra, 
from which her father had presented the law about 
adulterers, had been pleasing to the daughter for in- 
continence . . . (De Beneficiis, VI, 32,1). Of the lux- 
ury of the rich (De Benef., VII, 9): ‘‘I see there tables 
(of citrus wood, with ebony feet) and wood rated worth 
the wealth of a senator, the more costly, the more knots 
the odd growth of the tree has twisted’’ (in the grain 
of the wood).—‘‘I see pearls, not one at a time fitted 
for one ear, for now the ears are trained for bearing a 
load: the pearls are joined together and others are 
placed over the pair. The madness of the women has not 
sufficiently dominated the men, unless two or three es- 
tates had hung from each individual ear. I see garments 
of silk, if garment must be ealled that in which there 
is nothing by which either the body or shame could be 
covered, dressing in which she cannot clearly swear that 
she is not naked. These (silken textures) are imported 
for a vast sum from nations even commercially unknown 
to us’’ (China), ‘‘so that our matrons display more to 
their paramour than they do on the street.’’ Of the 
great estates (De Ben., VII, 10): ‘‘O how wretched the 
man, if anyone is delighted with the document of his 
patrimony and the vast spaces to be cultivated by 
chained slaves, and immense herds of cattle must be 
pastured in provinces and kingdoms, and a body of 
slaves greater than warlike tribes, and private edifices 
exceeding the amplitude of great cities.’’ 
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Rome as the capital of the Mediterranean World (Ad 
Helviam, VI, 2): ‘‘Come, look at this crowd, for which 
the roofs of the mighty city barely suffice. The greatest 
part of that mob has no fatherland. From their munici- 
pal towns and their colonies, in a word, from the whole 
earth, they have streamed together. Ambition brought 
some, others the necessity of a public duty, others a 
diplomatic mission entrusted to them, others luxury, 
seeking a suitable and rich place for dissipation, others 
eagerness for liberal studies; others the shows or some 
friendship drew hither, others industry, hitting upon 
some theme for displaying ability. Some brought their 
beauty to see, some their eloquence to sell’? (Many Rhe- 
tors came from distant provinces, such as Spain). 
‘Every class of men hastens to a city which pays great 
rewards to virtues and vices. Have them all summoned 
by name, and ask from what native place each is: you 
will see that the greater part is one, which, having left 
its home, has come to the largest and finest city, still 
not their own.’’ 

In dwelling on the past history of Rome, Seneca gen- 
erally dwells on events or persons which were repulsive 
to his Stoic sense of equity and truth. After speaking 
of the cruelty of Alexander, he proceeds (De Ira, III, 
18, 1): ‘‘Would that that eruelty had limited itself to 
foreign examples, and the barbarity of executions and 
acts of fury had not passed over to Roman custom also, 
along with other imported faults. Of M. Marius’’ for 
whom ‘‘the people had placed statues in all the main 
districts (vicatim), whom they worshipped with incense 
and wine, Sulla ordered the thighs to be broken, the 
eyes dug out, the hands cut off, and as though he killed 
him as often as he wounded him, he mangled him little 
by little, and one limb at a time.”’ 

(Ib. III, 18, 3): ‘‘Why do I examine ancient things? 
Only the other day the Emperor Gaius (Caligula) 
flogged Sextus Papinius, whose father was an ex-consul, 
and Betilienus Bassus, his quaestor, the son of his own 
procurator, and other Senators and Roman Knights, 
flogged them all to death on one day with rods, not for 
information, but for his mood’s sake. Then he was so 
impatient to delay his pleasure, which, being so great, 
his cruelty demanded without delay, that in the colon- 
nade of his mother’s gardens, which separates the por- 
tico from the river-bank, he, while taking a walk, be- 
headed some of them with their wives, and other senators 
by the light of a lantern’’—‘‘who wished the Roman 
people had but a single neck’’ (ib., 19, 2). 

Seneca had a villa near Puteoli or Baiae, on the Gulf 
of Naples; he mentions the tunnel (still existing) from 
Naples to Puteoli, then the greatest commercial harbor 
on the west coast of Italy, as well as the coast of Stabiae 
and Surrentum (repeatedly visited by the present 
writer). Baiae was the Newport of that time: Caesar, 
Cicero, Marius, Pompey had villas there. 

I must add a passage concerning the public in Rome 
(De Ira, II, 8): ‘‘Why should I pursue details? When 
you see the Forum packed with a multitude, and the 
Septa filled with the meeting of every kind of crowd, 
in which the greatest part of the people displays itself, 
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know this, that in that place there are as many faults 
as persons. Among those whom you see wearing the 
toga, there is no peace; one is drawn to compass the ruin 
of the other by a slight profit. None makes profit but by 
wronging another. The prosperous one they hate, the 
unfortunate one they despise. The greater one they are 
annoyed with, the inferior one they annoy. They are 
goaded on by different appetites. All wicked things they 
desire for the sake of some slight pleasure or booty. 
Their life is not different from a school of gladiators, 
as they live and fight with the same persons. That is 
an assembly of wild beasts, except that these are peace- 
ful to one another and abstain from biting their own 
kind, but they are satiated by mangling one another. 
In this one point they differ from dumb animals, that 
these are gentle to those who feed them, while the mad- 
ness of the other feeds on the very ones by whom it has 
been nourished.’’ 

The great wealth of Seneca permitted him to gather 
a great library, and it seems from the general impres- 
sion of his Epistulae Morales, the freest and most per- 
sonal of all his works, that his library was in his No- 
mentanum. How many ‘‘eylinders’’ were there? Who 
ean say? Bronze or marble busts, no doubt, there were 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Posidonius, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle. When we consider the exact quotations 
which Quintilian makes, e.g., from Aeschines, Apollo- 
dorus, Apollonius, Molo, Aristotle, Demetrius of Phaler- 
um, Demosthenes, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Gorgias, 
Homer, Isoerates, Lysias, Plato,—volumes closely bound 
up with Quintilian’s rhetorical profession, we may be 
sure that the enormous wealth of Nero’s minister of 
state provided a great library. 

I close this study with the names of authors whose 
‘‘eylinders’’ must have been in or near Seneca’s study, 
which meant more to him than an atrium filled with 
smoke-stained busts of ancestors in the town-houses of 
the Roman aristocracy (Atrium plenum fumosis ima- 
ginibus non facit nobilem: Epp. Mor., 44,5). I suggest 
the following: Anacreon, Anaxagoras, Aristarchus, An- 
tisthenes, Aratus, Aristotle, Asclepiades (a medical 
writer), Callimachus, Callisthenes, Carneades, Cebes, 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Democritus, Empedocles, Ephor- 
us, Epicurus, Euripides, Hecaton, Heraclitus, Hippo- 
crates, Homer, Isocrates, Menander, Metrodorus, Panae- 
tius, Parmenides, Pindar, Plato, Posidonius, Protagoras, 
Theophrastus, Thucydides, Xenocrates, Xenophon, Zeno; 
—Cicero, Cremutius Cordus, Caesar, Ennius, Fabianus, 
Horace, Livy, his correspondent Lucilius, Maecenas 
(poetry), Naevius, Ovid, Asinius Pollio, Publilius Syrus, 
Sallust, his father the Elder Seneca, Tibullus, Varro, 
Vergil. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. E. G. SrHLER 


Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated, and therefore it 
is the poets that preserve languages; for we would not 
be at the trouble to learn a language, if we could have 
all that is written in it just as well in a translation. — 
Samuel Johnson 
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